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THE BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARY. 
What lover of literature—who that delights in 
the study of the master spirits of all times, which 
is, to use a phrase of Milton’s, “the right path of 
a noble and virtuous education ”—but must have 
read, with a poignancy more akin to that occa- 
sioned by a private sorrow than a public calamity, 
that the magnificent collection of books which the 
public spirit, intelligence, and liberality of the 
men of Birmingham had assembled in their noble 
Free Library, in order to promote the intellectual 
and social progress of their fellow citizens, had 
been totally consumed by fire ? 

The Reference Library is utterly destroyed. 
What was the extent of the library at this time I 
do not know, but a catalogue of it, published about 
ten years ago, contains the titles of about seven- 
teen thousand different books—many of these 
books consisting of many volumes, such as Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary, in thirty-two 
volumes, the French Biographie Universelle, and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, in upwards of two 
hundred volumes. 

_ The collections illustrative of Warwickshire, 
including the remarkable Staunton Collection, 
purchased recently for 3,0001., and enriched by the 
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| wise perished. 
And last, and most of all perhaps to be regretted, 
the Shakespeare Memorial Library, founded on 
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AN 
THE REV. THOMAS BRANCKER, M.A., OF 
WHITEGATE AND MACCLESFIELD. 
On rearranging my collection of quartos lately 
I came across a work by the above writer thus 
| entitled :— 
| “An Introduction to Algebra, Translated out of the 
High-Dutch into English, By Thomas Brancker. M.A. 
| Much Altered and Augmented by D. P. Also a Table of 
| Odd Numbers less than One Hundred Thousand, shewing 
Those that are Incomposit, And Resolving the rest into 
their Factors or Coefficients, &c. Supputated by the 
| same Tho. Brancker. London, Printed by W. G. for 
Moses Piti at the White-Hart in Little Britain, 1668.” 
4to. pp. viii, 198, 50; plates. 
| From the translator’s preface we learn that the 
original of this work was published at Frankfort, 
in Germany, 1659, 4to., in High Dutch, being the 
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Algebra of Rhonius. A friend, one Mr. F. T., in 
1662 gave Brancker a copy of the German work, 
telling him that he much desired to read it in some 
language that he understood, whereupon Brancker 
romised “to English it.” It was prepared and 
icensed May 18, 1665. A little while later 
Brancker heard that there was then in London “a 
person of note, very worthy to be made acquainted 
with my design.” He is called in the margin 
“DPD. J. P.,” ie. Dr. John Pell, an able English 
mathematician, 1610-1685. This is the person 
who is, in consequence of the help which followed 
an introduction, named on Brancker’s title-page. 
Pell’s additions begin at p. 100, and extend to the 
end. The preface is dated April 22, 1668, from 
White-gate, in Edisbury Hundred, Cheshire. John 
Collins the mathematician was instrumental in 
furthering this book. (See Biog. Brit., pt. ii. 
vol. vii. p. 33 and note C.; and another note, 
G. in vol. vy. of the same work, p. 3315, on the 
intercourse of Pell and Brancker.) 

The best notice I can find of Brancker is in 
Anthony Wood (Athen. Ovxon., iii. 1086-7). His 
father, of the same name, was B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxon ; and Wood says that the son was 
“born in Devonshire,” and admitted battler of 
Exeter College, Nov. 8, 1652, aged seventeen years 
or thereabouts. The locality and age are rather 
vague; but, according to Carlisle’s Endowed 
Schools, i. 242, there was a Thomas Branker who 
was the master of Barnstaple Grammar School 
about the year 1630, and he seems to be the elder 
Brancker. We meet with the same person, called 
**a very laborious and learned schoolmaster, in the 
neighbourhood” of Lymington, near Ilchester, 
Somersetshire, who had under his care John 
Conant the divine, whose uncle of the same name, 
the member of the Assembly of Divines, was 
Rector of Lymington. As the former Conant went 
to Exeter College, Oxford, in 1626, Brancker must 
have been schoolmaster near Ilchester before going 
to Barnstaple. Furnished with these dates and 
facts, Mr. Wainwright of Barnstaple has been good 
enough to search out the following entry from the 
parish register of that town, under date of August, 
1633 :— 

“Thomas the sonne of Mr. Thomas Branker schole- 
a of the High Schole was bapt. the 25' day anii 
pa’. 

We thus get a more precise date of birth than A 
Wood gives. The latter further informs us that 
Brancker was B.A. June 15, 1655, and was elected 
Fellow of his college five days after. He was one 
of many well-known pupils of the chemist and 
Rosicrucian, Peter Sthael of Strasburg, whom 
Robert Boyle had introduced into the university. 
Under this teacher Brancker developed his genius 
in the chemical and mathematical sciences, An- 
thony Wood was a fellow student ; but he resisted 
the charms of those pursuits, his mind being bent 





on antiquities and music. Brancker, having taken 
his master’s degree, April 22, 1658, became a 
preacher ; but not caring to conform in 1662, he 
resigned his fellowship, and retired into Cheshire. 
There, however, he conformed ; and after ordina- 
tion he became “ minister” at Whitegate. It does 
not appear that he was vicar of that parish. In 
Ormerod’s list there are no vicars named between 
Devereux Frogg, instituted Oct. 5, 1643, and 
John Parker, instituted about 1687 (vol. ii. 146, 
new ed.). While at Whitegate Brancker “ for his 
sufficiencies in mathematics and chymistry” be- 
came intimate with William, Lord Brereton, who 
aang him to the Rectory of Tilston, near 
Malpas, aud who had been one of Dr. Pell’s pupils 
at Breda. The present rector of Tilston, in 
whom I recognized a schoolfellow of former days, 
has most obligingly copied for me from the register 
the following extract bearing upon Brancker :— 

“ Mem. That Thomas Brancker M* of Arts was ad- 
mitted into this Rectory of Tilston whereunto he had 
been instituted by y* most Reverend Richd. [Sterne} 
ArchBp of York in y* vacancy of y* See of Chester [by 
the death of Bishop Hall] at y* Presentation of y* right 
Honble William Lord Brereton, Sep, 11th, 1668, 

By Rowland Sherrard, 
Rector of Tarporley. 

In presence of Francis Wright, Edwd Wright, John 
Catteral, Randle Turner Jun’, Tho. Ball. 

John Bennion Church- 
Thomas Hanley § wardens.” 

Brancker did not long keep Tilston Rectory, 
for in 1668 he was succeeded by Samuel Catherall, 
A.M., Oct. 15 (Ormerod, old ed., ii. 383). Brancker 
left Tilston to become master of “the well en- 
dowed school at Macclesfield,” where at an early 
age he died, Nov. 26, 1676, after a brief illness. 
A monument was set up to his memory in the 
church perpetuating his accomplishments :— 

“ He was well skilled in the sacred and other lan- 
guages; a lover and ornament of natural philosophy, 
matbematics, and chemistry, which he pursued with 
reputation under the auspices of the Hon. Sir Robert 
Boyle. The sanctity of his life was only equalled by his 
extraordinary courtesy: in short he was a most accom- 
plished man,” 

In the Rawlinson MSS. (A. 45, fo. 9) there is 
“A Breviat and relation of Thomas Branker 
against Dame Appollin Hall alias Appollin Potter 
of London once marryed to William Churchey,” 
&c. No date is given, but July, 1656, occurs in 
the body of the document. Brancker wrote the 
following in addition to the work already named : 
“ Doctrine Spuzric& adumbratio; und cum usu 
Globorum artificialium. Oxon1a: Excudebat 
H. Hall, Impensis J. Adams. 1662,” folio broad- 
side. At end of the Latin address to the reader is, 
“Vale T. B.,” to which Ant. Wood has added in 
MS., “ranker, Coll. Exon.” This appears in 4 
Wood as if it made two books (A then. iti. 1087). 

The table of incomposits of Brancker has been 
reprinted with his preface, pp. 353-416 of “ The 
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Doctrine of Permutations and Combinations, by 
Mr. James Bernoulli, together with some other 
useful Mathem. Tracts. Publ. by Francis Ma- 
seres, Esq., Cursitor Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer,” Lond., 1795, 8vo. Maseres in his pre- 
face says, p. vii :— 

“This Table of Prime Numbers Dr. Wallis set a high 
value on, insomuch that he took the pains to examine 
it carefully throughout, and to correct the few errors 
that he found in it; so that now, with his corrections, it 
may be considered as very accurate. This Table there- 
fore, together with the Appendix in which it is con- 
tained, | have here caused to be reprinted immediately 
after the foregoing Discourse of Dr. Wallis.” 

Joun E. Bartey. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


“THE SPIRIT OF DESPOTISM,” BY 
VICESIMUS KNOX, D.D. 

In the year 1821 this work was reissued by the 
celebrated William Hone, in popular form, demy 
8vo., double columns, pp. 94, “ dedicated to Lord 
Castlereagh,” and with a woodcut vignette on the 
title-page, from a design by George Cruikshank, 
representing a spaniel licking a scourge, with the 
motto from All’s Well that Ends Well, “ What a 
past saving slave is this !” 

The editor says in his short preface that the 
book 

“Was first privately printed at London in 1795, during 
the war against France, in a duodecimo of 360 pages, and 
a very few copies of it circulated with great secrecy. The 
time is arrived for its being removed from the shelf of 
the curious in rare books for the perusal of the British 
People ; yet its Author, and his reasons for not publishing 
it, must for the present remain unknown, His genius 
and sentiments command a respect which restrains me 
from omitting, substituting, or altering a single word ; 
even his /talics and CaprTats are preserved, and his 
mottoes placed at the back of the title. I have merely 
placed running head-lines to the subjects, and prefixed a 
Design, to denote that, as the fawning spaniel licks the 
scourge, so a free man, who crouches to the oppressor, 
becomes a slave and worshipper of the dash.” 

In the following year (1822) the same editor 
published what may be termed a “library edition” 
of the work—a handsomely printed octavo, pp. 523, 
with the name of Vicesimus Knox, D.D., the 
imputed author, upon the title page. This eminent 
writer had died in the interval (Sept. 6, 1821) ; 
and we have therefore to depend upon the statement 
of Hone that he had fully admitted the author- 
ship. From the “ Advertisement” of the editor 
prefixed, we gather that, after publishing the earlier 
edition, and “making fruitless inquiries after 
the name of the author,” he succeeded in discover- 
ing this ; that he had had an interview with him 
for the purpose of apologizing for the unauthorized 
publication of the work ; and that he had found 
“that the interval which had elapsed since its 
composition had only tended to confirm the writer 
in the constitutional principles of English liberty 





that in the following pages are so forcibly main- 
tained.” 

Hone further states, as to the original edition, 
that the writer, upon a calm review of his work, 
fearing that the strong indignation which animated 
him in its composition might seem to have led him 
to employ language too glowing and enthusiastic, 
determined “to suppress the publication altogether, 
and not a solitary copy had been at any time cir- 
culated with his consent,” but that three copies 
had been, “ by some means,” preserved. From one 
of these an edition had been printed in America 
without a name; another “fell accidentally into the 
hands of a private gentleman”; and a third was 
“accidentally purchased at a bookseller’s in London 
by the editor.” 

Now, has any one ever seen the original 
“ privately printed” edition, of London, 1795, or 
the American reprint? I do not find that the 
Spirit of Despotism is included by biographers 
among the admitted works of Dr. Knox; and 
without wishing to insinuate the slightest doubt 
of the veracity of the much abused Hone, it seems 
rather odd that, seeing how “unique ” and “ rare” 
books have a knack of turning up everywhere, one 
has never caught a sight of the “original edition” ; 
and very unfortunate that the imputed author 
should have happened to die in the short interval 
between the publication of the two reprints. 

A few passages—notably one describing the 
wealthy and aristocratic suitor of some pauper 
“Tphigenia” (ed. 1821, p. 60)—deemed a little too 
strong even for that day, were omitted in the issue 
of the following year. Wuti1aAm Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 5% S. x. 448, 503,] 





FOLK-LORE: RUBBING WITH A DEAD HAND. 

A beneficed clergyman in an eastern county 
has just told me the following horrible story of 
what happened in his parish about forty years 
ago. Asa piece of folk-lore it ought to be put on 
record, but my reason for sending it to you is 
moral, not scientific only. What is here men- 
tioned took place in December, 1837. There has, 
however, been little or no change since that time 
in the beliefs of uninstructed people. These 
survivals of savage modes of thought are interest- 
ing, but the suffering they entail is so great that 
one cannot but wish that schoolmasters and all 
others who come into official connexion with the 
ignorant would make it a point of duty to en- 
deavour to uproot them, 

Educated people for the most part think that 
practices of this sort are rare because they seldom 
read of them in the newspapers or hear them 
spoken of. The facts are far otherwise, but those 
who believe in and practise such rites have a 
notion that they are contemned for their faith by 
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their superiors, and will keep it secret when they 
can. They also believe that, though efficacious, 
rites of this sort are connected with things evil, 
and are, therefore, not to be spoken of. 

A little girl of about eight years of age had 
from birth been troubled with scrofulous disease, 
and had been reared with great difficulty. Her 
friends consulted “the wise man” of the neighbour- 
hood, who told the mother that if she took the girl 
and rubbed her naked body all over with the hand 
of a dead man, she would be restored to perfect 
health. The experiment was tried, and the poor 
little girl was nearly killed with fright, and, of 
course, made no better. It is hard to conceive 
more intense misery than the child must have 
suffered. She has long been dead, and, as she 
moved to a distant place, my friend cannot trace 
her history. There can be little doubt but that the 
memory of this horrible rite would haunt her ima- 
gination awake and sleeping as long as she lived. 

When I had written thus far I showed my 
letter to a lady who has much knowledge of the 
habits and feelings of the poor: she says that this 
practice of rubbing with the dead hand for the 
purpose of taking away disease is at this present 
time a constant practice in the neighbourhood 
where she lives. EpwarD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. vi. 145.) 


Tue Istz or Wicut.—The following extract is 
from a History of the Isle of Wight, published at 
Newport in 1795, by J. Albin. I give the extract 
verbatim, but am inclined to think that it is only a 
copy of some previous copy of the petition. The 
want of uniformity in spelling and close resem- 
blance in many cases to our modern orthography 
lead me to infer that it is not absolutely literatim, 
although it may be verbatim. As to the defenceless 
condition of the island, there are many documents 
which show that it was for centuries the object of 
attacks from France. Forts were built, but not 
always kept in good repair or well manned. Yar- 
mouth Castle was one fort erected by Henry VIII. 
out of the ruins of the religious houses which were 
then dissolved. Yet this castle had for defence in 
the year 1559 (Elizabeth) only one porter at 8d. a 
day, and three gunners at 6d. a day each, amounting 
to 391. 10s. 10d. annually. The whole island was 
in a very unfit state for resistance, and for many 
reigns continued so, although spurts were occasion- 
ally made to repair and strengthen the defences. 


Defenceless State of the Isle of Wight in 1449. 

“ Petition of the Inhabitants of the Isle of Wight to 
the King in the 28th of Henry VI., 1449. 

“Tsle of Wight—To the kyng our soveraigne lord: 
Please it unto youre most excellent grace to be enformed 
how that your isle of Wighte stondeth in the grettyst 
uperdye and daunger of any parte of youre Realme of 

nglond ; the whiche Isle withyne five yeres was at the 





nombre of x.m. fensable men and xxx. Knyghtes and 
aquyers dwellyng withynne ; the whiche x.m. aboveseid 
are anentised through pestellence and Werres, and some 
voided because of oppression of extorcioners, that now 
there is skante xii.c. of fencible men, and Knyghtes 
never one, and squyers no mo but Herry Bruyn squier of 
youre Howshold, that may labour aboute Werres. And 
youre castle withynne youre seid isle iz not repeired, 
nother the walles, garriettes and lopes, nother stuffed 
with men and harneys, nother with gonnes, gonnepowder, 
crosse bowes, quarelles, longe bowes, arrowes, longe speres, 
axes, and gloyves, as suche a place shuld be in tyme of 
Werres; wherefore youre seid subgettes ben so discon- 
forted, and thorought the grete clamer noyse and en- 
formacion that they heren daily of youre trewe lige men, 
that ben distrussed and comen owte of Normandye, that 
youre adversaries of Fraunce ben fully purposed and sette, 
and other youre enemyes, for to conquere the seid ile, 
whiche God defende. Besechith mekely youre full 
humble subgettes of the seid ile, that it may like unto 
youre highnesse to ordeyne and appoynte other elles to 
commawnde suche as shall occupie the said isle through 
vertue of youre grante, to ordeyne and appoynte suche 
sufficiante of men, and stuffe above wretyn, as it may be 
sufficiant for the defence of the said Castell and Isles, ag 
youre said subgettes shall have no cause for to voyde owte 
of your said Isle ; and youre seid subgettes shall pray to 
God for you. Responsio, The kyng woll that the Lord 
Beauchamp see to the rule thereof.” 
A. Murray. 


Tue Frencn Oatu “ Tupiev !”—The other day 
on awaking from a nap after dinner, and whilst I was 
still half asleep, the French word tudieu came—why 
I know not, for I had had nothing to do with French 
oaths—into my mind, and I began to consider its 
etymology. It immediately occurred to me that 
there was also the oath vertubleu = vertudieu* = 
vertu de Dieu, and I came to the conclusion that 
tudieu was a contracted form of vertudieu, the first 
syllable ver having been dropped. I then rushed 
off to Littré, hoping and thoroughly expecting to 
find my conjecture confirmed ; but what was my 
surprise to find that he considers tudieuw to bea 
euphemism for “tue Dieu”! I must say that my 
own explanation, though arrived at in a half- 
waking state, seems to me much more probable and 





* Bleu was used, as in parbleu (=pardieu) and ventre- 
bleu (=ventre (de) Dieu), in order to avoid the use of dieu, 
much as od in English was used for God, as, ¢.7., in od’s 
bodikins, od’s pitikins (Nares), &c. Vertuchou was also 
used, in which the last syllable was still less like dieu, 
and Littré seems to think that this word was formed from 
or after vertubleun. It had long struck me as singular 
that diew should have been changed into J/ew, but I think 
I now see that the change was not direct, but gradual. 
I have been led to this conclusion, not by anything that 
Littré says, but by two quotations which I have found in 
his Dict., and from which it appears that in old French 
vertubieu (sixteenth cent.) and ventredieu (fifteentn cent.) 
were used. If so, diew in the first instance became diew 
by the simple change of d into }, and then dieu, which had 
no meaning, was changed into the very similar Liew (i with 
its dot over it is very like 2), which had. This Jeu, in 
the case of ventrebieu, was, as Littré tells us, also changed 
into bille (making ventrebille), which formed a kind of 
feminine to it. Comp. the patois few (=/ils) and fille. 
This Dille also had a meaning, 
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preferable, and I shall be glad to hear whether it 

has already been given by anybody else. I have 

not been able to find it in any book possessed by 

me. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Percy Byssue Suettey.—The following is 
transcribed from the original in the poet’s hand- 
writing, in the possession of the Baron de Bogou- 
shevsky. The letter occupies a quarto sheet, and 
is without address :— 

* Pisa, 10 Nov., 1820. 

“Mr. Gibson has sent me a copy of the Prometheus, 
which is certainly most beautifully printed. It is to be 
regretted that the errors of the press are so numerous 
and in many respects so destructive of the sense of a 
species of poetry, which I fear even without this dis- 
advantage very few will understand or like. I shall send 
you the list of errata in aday ortwo. I send some poems 
to be added to the pamphlet of Julian and Maddolo. 
I think you have some other smaller poems belonging to 
that collection, and I believe you know that I do not 
wish my name to be printed on the title-page, though I 
have no objection to my being known as the author. 
Lenclose you another poem which I do not wish to be 
printed with Julian and Maddolo, but at the end of the 
second edition of the Cenci or of any other of my 
writings to which my name. is affixed, if any other should 
at present have arrived at a second edition, which I do 
not expect. I have a purpose in this arrangement.... 

I can sympathize, too, feelingly in your brother's mis- 
fortune. It has been my hard fate also to watch the 
gradual death of a beloved child and to survive him.” 


Cuartes Rocers, 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Srncutar Osrrvary Verses.—The following 
lines are from a Philadelphia paper, following the 
notice of a death in Camden, New Jersey :— 

“ Becca, draw near, my voice rather fails me, 

I can’t talk so loud, for I haven’t the breath ; 

Though you ’re cheering me up, yet I know it is death. 

Yet why should I fear? I am willing and ready, 

But I think of you, Becca, and the children, you know; 

And, sister, just raise up my pillow—there, steady ; 

It's only for them I regret I must go. 

Give my farewell to each brother and member, 

And tell them to try and meet me in heaven. 

God bless the American mechanic, ’tis my last wish 

and prayer, 

For they have been good to me and those I love. 

Farewell, I am going to meet my mother in heaven.” 

M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


SUPERSTITION IN SHROPSHIRE.— 


“A singular case of superstition revealed itself at the 
Borough Petty Sessions at Ludlow on Jan. 7. A married 
woman, named Mary Ann Collier, was charged with 
using abusive and insulting language to her neighbour 
Eliza Oliver; and the complainant in her statement to 
the magistrates said that on December 27 she was 
engaged in carrying water, when Mrs. Collier stopped 
her, and stated that another neighbour had had a sheet 
stolen, and had ‘turned the key on the Bible near several 
houses; that when it came to her (Oliver’s) house the 
key moved of itself, and that when complainant’s name 
was mentioned the key and the book turned completely 


round, and fell out of their hands.’ She also stated that 
the owner of the sheet then inquired from the key and 
the book whether the theft was committed at dark or 
daylight, and the reply was ‘daylight.’ Defendant then 
called complainant ‘a daylight thief,’ and charged 
her with stealing the sheet. The Bench dismissed the 
case, the chief magistrate expressing his astonishment 
that such superstition and ignorance should exist in the 
borough. It has been explained by one who professed 
to believe in this mode of detecting thieves that the key 
is placed over the open Bible at the words, ‘ Whither 
thou goest I will go’ (Ruth i. 16) ; that the fingers of the 
persons were held so as to form a cross, and the text 
being repeated, and the suspected person named, the key 
begins to jump and dance about with great violence in 
such a way that no person can keep it still.” —Birming- 
ham Daily Post, Jan. 10, 1879. 


D. Barron BrigHTweEtt. 





3irmingham. 


Ancient Sratutes.—It may be worth noting 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” that the following 
curious statutes, which have remained in force up 
to the present time, are now repealed by the 
Statute Law Revision (Ireland) Act, 1878, passed 
on August 13, 1878 :— 

An Act that the Irishmen dwelling in the 
counties of Dublin, Myeth, Vriel, and Kildare 
shall go apparelled like Englishmen, and wear 
their beards after the English manner, swear 
allegiance, and take English surname (5 Edw. IV., 
c. 3). 

An Act that every Englishman and Irishman 
that dwelleth with Englishmen and speaketh 
English, between sixty and sixteen in years, shall 
have an English bow and arrows (5 Edw. IV., c. 4). 

An Act to restrain the carrying of hawks out of 
this kingdom (20 Edw. IV., c. 1). 

An Act for the cleansing of the watercourse in 
St. Patrick’s Street (8 Hen. VII, c. 1). 

An Act that no citizen receive livery or wages 
of any lord or gentleman (10 Hen. VIL, c. 6). 

An Act abolishing these words, Crombabo and 
Butlerabo (10 Hen. VIL, c. 20). 

An Act to prevent Papists being solicitors 
(10 Will. IIT., ec. 13). HIRONDELLE. 


An Irisnu CenTenarian.— 

** A veritable centenarian expired at his cottage, near 
Clonmel, last week, named James Doheney, who had 
enlisted in the 60th Rifles previous to the famous year 
of 98. He served through the first Peninsular War 
under the Duke of Wellington, and under General John- 
son in Ireland at the time of the rebellion in the year 
‘92. He retained the use of his faculties up to the last 
moment.”— Medical Press. 


Epwarp James Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


REMARKABLE Loncevity.—The fact mentioned 
in the following cutting from Church Bells, Sep- 
tember 21, 1878, is, I think, worthy of notice :— 

“Last week a Mr. Foot, J.P. of the county of Cork, 
celebrated his hundredth birthday by giving a dinner to 
his tenantry. The day of his birth is duly attested by 
the psrochial register books. He has been in the com- 
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mission of the peace since 1818. He keeps all his own 
accounts, and is an excellent man of business. Mr. 
Thoms ought to be silent after this.” 

ABHBA. 


Tue Worp “Brioomine.”—This word, used in 
the place of another word much less agreeable to 
ears polite, has lately come into use in England in 
a peculiar sense ; « few words on the matter, record- 
ing the facts of the case, may perhaps therefore 
make a useful note. The first person I remember 
making use of this word was Mr. Alfred G. Vance, 
well known in London about a dozen years ago as 
the singer of “ Jolly Dogs” and other extensively 
popular songs, and at present equally well known 
in the provinces as an “ entertainer.” Whether 
it was an original idea of his own, or whether the 
phrase came from the United States, I do not 
know ; at all events, it took the public taste, and 
to some extent supplanted another word of a dis- 
agreeable nature. It is now used in various ways 
even by persons who pride themselves on propriety 
of language. The other day I heard two gentle- 
men talking, when one said to the other, “ Don’t you 
make any blooming mistake about this matter.” 
During the late frost in coming through the park 
I saw a number of youngsters sliding, and heard 
one call out, “Don’t you be so blooming flash about 
your sliding.” I think this word should be noted 
for the next edition of The Slang Dictionary, even 
if authorities be not agreed about the desirability 
of admitting it into “An improved Johnson’s 
Dictionary.” WHITEHALL. 


Morro ror A Bicycig (Civs).— 
** Pedibusque rotarum 
Subjiciunt lapsus.” 
Virgil, d2x., ii, 2° 
wae 
Reading. 


Aueries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
ames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tuomas Orway, THe Dramatist.—What is 
the authority for the well-known anecdote of 
Otway that he was choked with a piece of bread 
which he greedily ate when half starved? John- 
son speaks of the story as related by one of his 
biographers. Possibly it is told in Cibber’s Lives 
of the Poets, which unfortunately I have not at 
hand for reference ; but, even granting that the 
account were to be found there, it would be at best 
but a late version of the tradition, considering the 
date of the publication of the last-mentioned work, 
viz., the middle of the eighteenth century. It is 
strange that the account of Gerard Langbaine 
(1691), who wrote very soon after the poet’s death, 
should be so meagre. His remarks are as follows : 





“He was formerly (as I have heard) bred for some 
time in Christ Church in Oxford. From thence he 
removed to London, where he spent some time in 
Dramatick Poetry, and by degrees writ himself into Re. 
putation with the Court.” 

Of Otway’s fate Langbaine says nothing, and 
yet in many of his notices he is needlessly diffuse, 
We could willingly lose his diatribes against 
Dryden (which seem to have been dictated by 
private pique) for a few personal details of a poet 
whom he had in all probability frequently seen, as 
a great haunter of the theatres, and might have 
easily become acquainted with. The diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn are full of curious details of 
Dryden, Shadwell, and other celebrities of the days 
of the second Charles, but the more we strive to 
become personally acquainted with Otway the more 
he escapes us. Ina copy of the poet’s Works in 
my possession (Tonson, 1712) there is a short life 
of Otway, in which we are told,— 

“He liv'd the most uncomfortable of all Lives, some- 
times in Excess and sometimes in Want, to the thirty- 
third year of his age. On the fourteenth of April, 1685, 
he dy'd at a Publick House on Tower Hill.” 

Observe, there is no story here about the loaf. 
When, therefore, was this well-worn anecdote first 
told? I must remark that there is no additional 
matter in the account of Otway in Baker’s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica. I have long wished (if 
possible) to clear up this point, and, having been 
a reader of your valuable publication from its first 
number, do not despair of eliciting information 
when I see how much “ N. & Q.” can do for the 
study of our earlier literature. Are there any 
manuscripts of Otway existing? I have never 
been able to find any, nor, indeed, do I think there 
is much possibility of our discovering new facts 
about the poet’s life. W. R. Morritt. 

[There are various accounts of Otway’s death, one 
being that he died of hunger.] 


“AnD SAYEST THOU, Cara?”—In Torrens’s Life 
of Lord Melbourne it is stated (vol. i. p. 109) that 
“ Byron had the effrontery to address to Lady Caroline 
Lamb the lines beginning, 

* And sayest thou, Cara?’ &e., 
in which, to excuse the discontinuance of his visits, he 
tells her that in fact he is thinking of nobody else, and 
apologizes for conjugal fidelity by the assurance that 
‘ falsehood to all else is truth to thee.’” 

I do not find these lines in Murray’s edition of 
Byron’s Works, but in a one-vol. edition published 
in Paris in 1826, among “ Poems never Publicly 
Acknowledged by, but which have been Generally 
Attributed to Him,” are given lines “To Lady 
Caroline Lamb,” beginning, “ And sayst thou that 
I have not felt?” the last stanza of which runs thus: 

*‘ Clara ! this struggle—to undo 
What thou hast done too well for me— 
This mask before the babbling crew— 
This treachery—was truth to thee.” 


It will be observed that although the sentiment 
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is the same, neither the beginning nor the last line 
corresponds exactly with the quotations given by 
Mr. Torrens. I would ask: 1. Is there any other 
version containing the lines as quoted by Mr. 
Torrens? 2. Was Byron the author of them? 
The fact of their being printed in the Paris edition 
as his is entitled to no weight, for several other 
pieces there find a place the authorship of which 
Byron distinctly denies in his letter to Murray, 
dated July 22,1816. “Her treachery was truth 
to me” is a line found in The Giaour. 
G. F. S. E. 


Tae Mrnistertat Dinner AT GREENWICH.— 
More years ago than I like to think of, at a school 
in Brighton—since, by the bye, claimed as the 
original of Dr. Blimber—one Charlie Bellingham, 
over whose head the grass has been growing more 
than thirty years, used to sing, in the long bed- 
room at night, a song about Her Majesty’s minis- 
ters going to dine at Greenwich I think. I know 
that the chorus was, “ For pleasure and relaxa- 
tion”; and I remember that the gentlemen in 
question came to grief at Waterloo Bridge for 
want of the necessary funds, and they appealed to 
Her Majesty, who happened to be passing. Then 
comes the verse— 

“ Her Majesty answered, with wisdom sound, 
That money for them should not be found, 
But that they should walk all the way round 

For pleasure and relaxation.” 

I remember, too, that the Great Duke outraged 

the finer sensibilities of Sir Rober} Peel by 
“ Trying a smoke, 

Which did Sir Robert much provoke, 

And with his stick the pipe he broke,” 
and explained that the duke was not now cam- 
paigning ; but the numbers in which he so ex- 
plained have passed from my memory. Can any 
of your readers help me to the words of the song? 

A. H. Curistiz. 


Detaune’s “Present State or Lonpon.”— 
Whilst engaged in writing Old and New London, 
I obtained a copy of a very scarce 12mo. volume 
entitled — 

“ Anglize Metropolis, or the Present State of London ; 
with Memorials comprehending a full and succinct 
Account of the Ancient and Modern State thereof; its 
original Government, Rights, Liberties, Charters, Trade, 
Customs, Priviledges, and other Remarkables (sic). 
Printed by G. L. for John Harris at the Harrow in the 
Poultrey, and Thomas Hawkins in George Yard, in | 
Lumbard (sic) Street, 1690.” 

| 





And it professes to have been “ first written by 
the late ingenious Tho. Delaune, Gent., and 8, 


tinu’d to the present year by a careful hand.” 

I want to know—1. Whether this work is re- 
garded by competent judges as trustworthy ; 2. 
What is known about its author. Was he the | 
same person as, or the son of, Thomas Delaune, | 
whom Allibone records as the author of “A Plea | 


for the Nonconformists (1684), with a Preface by 


Defoe,” and as having been put by his opponents 
in the pillory, where he lost his ears, and after- 
wards in prison, where he died? Allibone gives 
as the dates of his birth and death 1667 and 1728. 
If he had been born in 1657 instead of 1667, he 
might easily have been the author of the work on 
London mentioned above; and I think I can see 
in the work some internal evidence that the two 
Thomas Delaunes were one and the same person. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


TAPESTRY FORMERLY AT WHITEHALL.—In the 
Countess of Wilton’s Art of Needlework, London, 
1840, it is stated that Leo X. ordered a duplicate 
set of hangings from the cartoons of Rafael, which 
he presented to Henry VIIL., and that they hung 
in the banqueting house at Whitehall till the 
murder of Charles I., when they were sold, and 
conveyed to Spain, but that in recent years they 
had been repurchased and exhibited in London. 
What has become of them? Additional interest 
now attaches to this art manufacture since it has 
begun afresh at Windsor. W. M. M. 


“THE PILOT THAT WEATHERED THE STORM.”— 
Was there never a song either with this name or 
containing the words, which are as familiar in my 
recollection as anything in “ the days o’ lang syne,” 
half a century ago? The musicsellers I have in- 
quired of told me they had never heard of it, and 
seemed to look upon me as a sort of poisson d Avril 
out of season for troubling them on such an errand, 
though they have another and an excellent song 
by Haynes Bayly called The Pilot. The dealers 
in old books are equally at sea about it. But a 
librarian distinctly recollects that there was a 
political song with these words, and recommends 
my writing to “N. & Q.,” as then some of its 
learned contributors will be sure to give me every 
information alike as to its history and whether 
and where it can be obtained. Any one favouring 
with an answer will sufficiently identify me by 
the well-known (and respected) name of 

Tue Doctor. 


“GENIUS IS THE FUSION OF PASSION IN 
THOUGHT, AND SOMETIMES, ALAS! THE CONFU- 
ston or Botu.” — Coleridge once defined genius 


|to be the carrying of the feelings cf youth into 


the wisdom and maturity of age (I only give 
this as the Coleridgean purport). This I take to 
be wonde rfully good sense, He also said, “ Genius 
of the highest kind implies an unusual intensity 
of the modifying power.” This I take to be a 
very near approach (for a man of the glorious 
powers of Samuel Taylor) to wonderful nonsense. 
Webster gives seven lines about genius from Sir 
Walter Scott. Everybody has tried to define 
genius, and nobody has succeeded. Newton de- 
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fined his genius, when people pestered him with 
questions, as consisting in his having more patience 
than other men. Carlyle said it lay in “ a great 
capacity for work,” which defines a navvy just as 
well as it fits Copernicus. Who was it said, 
“Genius is the fusion of passion in thought, and 
sometimes, alas! the confusion of both”? This 
remains the best hit I have seen, but where did I 
see it? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


O.tp Games.—I should be glad of information 
about the following old games :— 

“ We went to a sport called selling a horse for a dish of 
eggs and herrings.” —Pepys, Diary, Feb. 2, 1659-60. 

“The merry game of The parson has lost his cloak.” — 
Spectato > No. 268. 

“What say you, Harry; have you any play to show 
them?!’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said Harry, ‘I have a many of them; 
there's first leap-frog and thrush-a-thrush.”—H. Brooke, 
Fool of Quality, i. 25 (ed. 1859). 

“One fault brought me into another after it, like 
Water my ch ickens come clock,” —Ib., i, 272, 

I only conjecture this to be a game, or it might be 
an allusion to some nursery story. 

** Can you play at draughts, polish, or chess ?"”—ZJD., i. 
.? te 

“ Some reminded him of his having beat them at boxing, 
others at wrestling, and all of his having played with 
them at prison-bars, leap-frog, shout the gate, and 80 


forth.” —J6., ii. 168. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Cuck”: “Cock”: “Linp.”—I should be 
glad of any information about “ cuck” or “ cock” 
and “lind” as constituents of local names (Cuck- 
field, Cockease, Cockshott, Lyndhurst, Lindfield). 
An objection is raised to the obvious derivation of 
“lind” from linde, the lime, on account of an 
alleged absence of this tree in Saxon times. Mr. 
Durrant Cooper gives “ princeps” as the meaning 
of “ cock.” J. Orrer. 

U. U. Club. 

Kow or Kowe.—This strange spelling occurs 
twice in a black-letter small quarto Bible of 1602. 
In Isa. vii. 21, “ And in the same day shal a man 
nourish a yong kow and two sheepe” ; in Amos iv. 3 
it is, “ Every kowe forward,” kowe being in roman 
letters, then used as italics are now. But in the 
same Bible it is spelt cow in Levit. xxii. 28, 
Num. xviii. 17, Job. xxi. 10, Isa. xi. 7. Can any 
reason be given for such diversity? Were two 
translators employed upon Isaiah? The plural 
kine would seem to come more naturally from kow 
or kowe. Was it ever spelt cine? In the 12mo. 
Bible, same date, cow, cowe, and kow are found. 

BolLeav. 


SamosaTentans.—A Greek Testament in my 
possession, which was published in 1633, contains, 
among other appendices, a list of passages of the 
New Testament which are differently interpreted 





by different sects of Christians. One of the sects 
mentioned is that of the “Sociniani seu Samo- 
sateniani.” Were the Socinians at any time 
generally known as Samosatenians, and whence is 
the latter term derived ? E. B. 


“ Axrmpo.”—What is the origin of this word? 
Is it of early date ? H. BP. 


Atrar Wixz.—In the Anglican Church the 
wine used at the Communion service is always red: 
generally tent, I believe. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the wine used in the Mass is always white, 
How and when did this difference of practice 
arise ? and what was the cause of it ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Inscription IN Fearn Cuurcnyarp.—The fol- 
lowing inscription is from a stone in Fearn Church- 
yard. I gave a solution of it which seemed to be 
right, but some friends, without giving a better, 
dispute its correctness. Will “N. & Q.” give 
a solution ? 

* Hier lyeth John Reid. 

* ~ * 


* * 


Full seventy years he livd upon this earth ; 

He livd to dye—the end of life is death. 

Here he was smith six lustres and three more, 
The third three wanted, it had but two before.” 


T. D. Mrcuer. 


Joun Marsu.—Can any of your readers show 
the connexion of the two Marshes mentioned in 
the following extracts ?—1. “The estate of one 
John Marsh, D.D., of Halifax, was declared for- 
feited by treason by an Act of Nov. 18, 1652.” 
2. “John Marsh, son of Dr. Rich. Marsh (Dean of 
York), was Vicar of Hooton Pagnel in 1664.” 
Now, the Dean of York was Vicar of Halifax till 
1662 ; but was the John Marsh of Halifax the 
same as the Vicar of Hooton? There was one 
Marsh (whose Christian name is unknown) master 
of Halifax School until 1652. That seems to 
supply a link. t. G 


Wricnat tae Conspirator.—When I was in 
Norway last summer I met a Mr. Wright, who 
claimed descent from the family of that name 
which was implicated in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
who stated that his ancestor had been compelled 
to flee to Norway in consequence of that con- 
spiracy. Can any light be thrown on this state- 
ment? Who was the Wright who took refuge in 
Norway? Was hea brother of John and Chris- 
topher Wright who perished at Holbeach? The 
only memorial my friend possessed was a coat of 
arms, the crest of which is a horse’s head. 

Witiiam T. Louypie. 


Sitver Mepat, 1804.—I should be obliged for 
information with regard to the silver medal of 
which the description is as follows ; Obverse—a 
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soldier firing his musket; reverse inscribed, 
“ John Russell, Captain Hamilton’s Coy., E* Batt® 
§. V. Commanded by Lieut.-Col. Duncan. 1804.” 
J. Woopwarb. 
Montrose. 


Sr. Bernarv’s Dyixe Sonc.—In Albert Diirer’s 
graphic description of his father’s death he de- 
scribes the old nurse as “ trimming the lamp and 
setting herself to read aloud St. Bernard’s dying 
song.” What was this song, and where can I see 
it? a 3 

Lecenpary Oricin or British Towys.—Will 
any readers kindly forward me references to, or 
accounts of, the legendary origin of towns or 
places in Great Britain and Ireland ? 

G. L. Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 


Miyt Pasty : Primrosz Pasty.—These are 
mentioned by your correspondent A. J. M. as 
among Lancashire dishes in his charming paper on 
“The Lancashire Border,” in your No. 261. What 
are they, and how are they made? UH. A. B. 


Tennyson’s “Conressions oF A SENSITIVE 
Mixpv.”—Mr. Justice Field had before him, on 
Sept. 4, the case of Tennyson v. the Christian 
Signal Publishing Company, Limited. Mr. Hen- 
derson, on behalf of Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the 
Poet Laureate, applied for an interim injunction 
extending over the following Wednesday to restrain 
the defendants from publishing, without any autho- 
rity from him, a poem written by the plaintiff. The 
defendants had issued the following handbill :— 
“The Christian Signal of Friday, September 6, 
will contain an early unpublished poem of over 
two hundred lines by Alfred Tennyson (Poet 
Laureate), entitled ‘Confessions of a Sensitive 
Mind.”’” It appeared that the Christian Signal 
was a weekly penny paper. The judge granted 
the interim injunction sought for, and on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday it was made perpetual, the 
editor having destroyed the proof and broken up 
the type on hearing of Mr. Tennyson’s objections. 
It was stated that the poem had been found in a 
MS. volume of poetry belonging to a deceased 
friend of the Laureate’s. Has it ever appeared in 
any form ? Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


Nvumismatic.—I possess a curious coin in the 
form of a twopenny-piece, composed of an outer 
case of George III., dated 1797, an inner one of 
the same date, containing one piece resembling a 
halfpenny, and within it a farthing. The two 
last are dated 1799. I should be glad to know 
whether the piece complete ever passed as current 
money ; and, if so, what is its present value? 

J. Sirs. 

Whetstone, N, 


Irish TERMS FOR A QUARREL oR DIsTURB- 
Ance.—Shine, or shindy (Limerick): is this the 
Irish word sin, “storm”? Muss (Westmeath) 
and quivvy (Limerick): what is the origin of 
these ? D. F. 

Hammersmith. 


CATALOGUE OF Maps AND PLANS RELATING TO 
IRELAND.—In a paper on this subject, by Mr. 
Shirley, which appeared in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, vol. iii., I find the following amongst 
other maps, &c., enumerated: “14, Lough 
Hearne, Belicke, an old Castell, Bellashange, and 
the Abbey of Assaroe, and the course of Lough 
Erne to the sea.” 

As I have for some time past been working on 
the history of this neighbourhood, I am particu- 
larly desirous of obtaining a rough sketch of 
“ Belicke, an old Castell,” and “ Bellashange and 
the Abbey of Assaroe.” I shall be grateful to any 
correspondent who will inform me where these 
maps are now deposited, and how I can procure a 


sketch. H, ALLINGHAM. 
Ballyshannon. 
Hieroctyruic Writixc.—Two Egyptian 


mummy-cases, discovered at Thebes during the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to the Nile, have come 
into my possession. I am anxious to discover the 
names and titles of the persons—evidently priests 
whose bodies they originally contained ; but 
amongst the many handsome decorations and mass 
of hieroglyphics with which they are covered in- 
side and out I can find no clue to the same. Not 
being very well acquainted with hieroglyphics, I 
should be obliged if some one well versed in the 
subject would inform me of the most likely spot 
on the case to seek for the writings representing 
the same, or I shall have great pleasure in sending 
a photograph of any part likely to contain it. 


G. C. 





Chew Magna, Somerset. 


Avurtuors or Books WANTED.— 

Nearly a year ago (5 S. ix. 309) T asked who was the 
author of Familiar Quotations, but I received no reply. 
In “N. & Q.,” ante, p. 39, Mn. Rute, when answering 
another query, mentions John Bartlett as the author of 
a work with this title. Will Mr. Rute kindly inform 
me whether John Bartlett wrote the work 1 inquired 
about ? J.D. 

Macbeth, a Poem, Lond., 1817 (subject, the Danes in 
Scotland; scene, Glamis and neighbourhood, Forfar- 
shire). J. 0. 


Avtnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“See how these Christians love one another.” 


“« As to comedy, repartee is one of its chief graces,” 
** Sculptors like Phidias, Raphaels in shoals, 


Poets like Shakespeare, beautiful souls.” 
A. BELJAME, 
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Replies. 
MILTON’S “ PARADISE LOST.” 
(5™ S, x. 469; xi. 19.) 
As I have in my possession the first and 
sixth editions of Paradise Lost, I beg to confirm 





considerably increased price. That Milton should 
not have handed to Simmons the annotations with 
the first edition is not surprising, when from the 
above extract there was evidently a difficulty to 
obtain the Argument. Hence, perhaps, we may 
account for the first appearance of the notes with the 
sixth edition. However this may be, PiAorou)rys 


the remark of your correspondent as to the date, | may claim all praise for their existence and his 


and that it is without a portrait of the author. critical study. 


The story is comprised in ten books. The following 
is a verbatim notice from the printer (S. Simmons) 
to the reader :— 

“ Courteous Reader, There was no Argument at first 

intended to the Book, but for the satisfaction of many 
that have desired it, I have procur’d it, and withall a 
reason of that which stumbled many others, why the 
Poem rimes not.” 
The use of the word “stumbled” is curious. It 
reminds us of the word “ stumbling-block ” in the 
New Testament sense, “ difficulty” or “ offence,” 
or oxavdaXdor in the Greek Testament. This 
original edition naturally holds its enhanced value 
in a library, and may be considered as second only 
to the first edition of Shakespeare. 

The sixth edition in some respects is far more 
curious for its very valuable notes. It has a por- 
trait, beneath which are the lines commencing 
“Three poets in three distant ages born,” &c. 
The volume comprises the several works of “ the 
authour ” together with the poems. It has copious 
annotations “never before printed,” which form 
the matter of more than 300 pages folio of close 
print, “wherein,” to use the exact words of the 
title-page, “the Texts of Sacred Writ, relating to 
the Poem, are quoted ; The Parallel Places and 
Imitations of the most excellent Homer and Virgil, 
cited and compared ; All the obscure Parts render’d 
in Phrases more familiar ; The Old and Obsolete 
Words, with their Originals, explain’d and made 
Easie to the English Reader. By P. H. ®rAo- 


towns. Printed for Jacob Tonson, at the 
Judge’s Head, near the Inner Temple Gate, 
mpcxcv.” Paradise Lost is here found in the 


twelve books,* and is adorned with highly wrought 
sculptures : the frontispiece, presenting Satan with 
his angels, is a marvel of light and shade. These 
bear the name of M. Burgesse. “The Table,” 
under “Three Heads of Descriptions, Similies, and 
Speeches,” forms an appendix. This table as well 
as the notes appears for the first time in this 
edition. Who is P. H. Piroroumrys, by whose 
care and labour this immense assemblage of critical 
notes has been prepared? It is very probable that 
a large portion of the notes was obtained from 
Milton’s widow, who sold all her claims for 8l. to 
Simmons, who again parted with them to Aylmer 
for 25/., and who, in his turn, transferred them to 
Jacob Tonson, half in 1683 and half in 1690, for a 

* As arranged in the second edition of 1674 by a 
division of the seventh and twelfth. 





Osporne Apis, M.A, 
2, Chesham Place, Belgrave Square. 


Lapy Anne Hamitton anp THE “Secret 
History” (5" §, viii. 58, 99, 227, 277; x. 347; 
xi. 4.)—I quite agree with your correspondent 
Fiat Justitia that for the reasons given by Mr. 
Barham, and also on account of that gentleman’s 
literary experience and his knowledge of all that 
was going on in the literary world, it is only justice 
to Lady Anne Hamilton that his opinion that she 
had no more to do with the Secret History than 
Lady Godiva should be recalled to the attention of 
those interested in the history of that disreputable 
publication. 

I deeply regret to say that I do not share that 
opinion. I will not now enter on the question 
of Lady Anne’s share in that book, but will 
confine myself to one statement of the reverend 
gentleman’s which is certainly at variance with 
probability, namely, “that it was pretty well 
known to have been written by the notorious Jack 
Mitford.” I doubt this. The book, though not 
circulated till 1838, bears date in 1832, and I can 
show pretty strong evidence that it was actually 
printed in the autumn of that year, and I think also 
why it was so printed—but of that hereafter. Now 
Mitford died in St. Giles’s Workhouse in Dec., 1831, 
and long before that was, I believe, from drink and 
other causes, unfit for any sustained literary work, 
and would in these more humane days have been 
put under medical restraint, as he had been before 
his celebrated trial for perjury in 1814. By the 
bye, that trial shows that at that time Lady Hamil- 
ton was mixed up with the prosecutrix, Lady 
Perceval, in that trial when Jack Mitford (whom 
Lord Ellenborough in his charge to the jury spoke 
of as “the unfortunate gentleman, perhaps not 
perfect in his mind,”) was acquitted. 

The real history of this farrago of libels will 


| probably never be clearly demonstrated until we 


find a perfect copy of the book—that is, a copy 
with the sixteen pages which have been withdrawn 
from the work as now issued, after p. viii of the 
preface, and the commencement of the Secret 
History itself, which commences on p. 25 (sheet ©), 
for which I have hitherto sought in vain—unless 
some one with leisure and an opportunity of 
examining a file of the Satirist newspaper for 
1831-2 should find in that newspaper some account 
of it; for the Authentic Records, which is really 
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the first edition of the Secret History, was pub- 
lished at the office of the Satirist. 

Let me add a query. Having referred to Bar- 
ham’s Life, I find appended to the letter which 
you have reprinted a note containing the following 
statement :— 

“It [the Secret History] was suppressed. Some years 
afterwards certain MSS. belonging to the author were 
advertised for sale by auction, but were hastily bought up 
on behalf of a royal personage, and, it is believed, 
destroyed.” 

I think there is some mistake here ; but any 
information respecting this announced sale con- 
firmatory of or disproving this statement may be 
of importance, and is earnestly solicited. 

Wituiam J. Toms. 


TOKENS FOR THE SacrRaMENT (5% §, ix. 248, 
398 ; x. 39, 77, 108; xi. 14.)—The communication 
from Mr. R. T. Samvet, in which he relates the 
testimony of a Scotch gentleman, is so inaccurate 
that, in the interests of your readers, I desire to 
set the matter right. The token is still in use in 
many parts of Scotland, especially in rural dis- 
tricts. Of late a printed card has taken its place 
in some congregations, both in the Established and 
non-Established Churches ; but the token continues 
still to be in more common use than the card. The 
token was not given out a “week or ten days before 


the Sacrament,” but on the fast day, when, after | 


the services (which were exactly of the same nature 
as on an ordinary Sabbath, except that the sermons 
had a direct bearing on the solemn nature of the 
rite to which they were preliminary), the congre- 
gation filed past the pulpit stair, and then received 
from the hand of the minister the token. Where 
the organization of the church was in proper 
order, all persons who were in full communion, 
and not under discipline, were entitled to and 
received a token, which they handed to an elder, 
stationed at the church door or at the entrance to 
the portion of the church set apart for the “ table,” 
as they entered on the Sabbath, though in some cases 
they are handed to an elder appointed to collect 
them before the ordinance is observed. They were 
not dropped into wooden boxes, which are used in 
many places to take up the collection on the Lord’s 
Day or other occasions of worship. No meeting 
of the congregation needed to be called for the 
distribution of the tokens, seeing that the fast 
day was the proper time, and furnished an occasion 
without any special call. It is a mistake also to 
speak of the kirk session being composed of the 
minister, elders, and deacons, for the session is 
confined to the two former, whose sphere of duty 
is the moral and spiritual supervision of the con- 
gregation, while the deacons, who look after the 
finances and distribution of the church’s charities, 
form a different court, because exercising a different 
kind of jurisdiction. 
special meeting of the session to go over the roll 
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There is no need for any | 


i 


of membership or inquire into the fitness of those 
whose names are upon it. If a person’s name was 
upon the roll he was entitled toatoken. If any one 
had been guilty of conduct calling for dealing 
with by the session, his case was disposed of in the 
ordinary course; and if persons had been sus- 
pended or excommunicated they were refused a 
token until restored in the ordinary way. 

The tokens, as has been said, were of lead or 
pewter, and were sometimes circular, sometimes 
square, sometimes oval, and sometimes oblong. 
Those of the square or oblong shape sometimes 
had the corners trimmed off. They were generally 
about the size of a shilling, and had words stamped 
upon them. These little symbols were regarded 
by those who handled them with great veneration, 
almost amounting to superstition, and were treated 
with greater care, even by the poorest, than if they 
had been golden guineas. The female communi- 
cants, in particular, always made it a point to 
have a clean white handkerchief with them at 
church, and into a corner of it the token was 
usually tied, or it was folded into the very inner- 
most recesses of it. If members were not present 
on the fast day, they could obtain a token by 
applying to the elder of their district ; and if they 
had got one on the fast day and could not be 
present at the communion, they dropped it into 
the collection plate or box on the first day they 
were at church afterwards. C. G, 

Kelso. 


I take the opportunity to confess the error of 
my former conjecture upon this subject. The use 
of these tokens among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land is well illustrated by a little tale in Prof. 
Wilson’s Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me whether 
there is any clergyman of the English Church who 
observes the rubric of the Prayer Book which 
directs that “So many as intend to be partakers of 
the holy communion shall signify their names to the 
curate, at least some time the day before”? This 
question was asked some twenty years ago in 
Mr. Masters’s magazine, the Churchman’s Com- 
panion. The only clergyman then known to obey 
this rubric was the (alas! now late) Rey. Patrick 
Cheyne, of the Scotch Episcopal Church. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple. 


“ Huavenot” (5S, x. 113, 215, 276.)—The 
following account of the derivation of this term 
appears to be trustworthy in itself, and a more 
correct version than those given at 5S, x. 215. 
The Catholic Moderalor, a work translated from 
the French, and published in 1624, has a noting 
between the prefaces of the translator and author— 
but which, from its wording and its reference to 
the author's frequent use of the word “Huguenot,” 
would rather appear to be by him—which runs as 
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follows. The word was first used in 1599 [but 
this date should rather, according to the evidence 
given in 5 §. x. 215, be 1560]. Before that time 
they were called Tourengueux,* from the town of 
Tour. In that city was supposed to walk a night 
spirit called King Hugon, and one of the city 
gates was named King Hugon’s Gate. Some 
Protestants having been seen passing this gate by 
night to their religious sooatiion {more probably 
having been commonly seen to do so], they were 
nicknamed Hugonots. For more on this name 
and the occasion of it the writer refers us to 
Pasquier, Recherches, lib. vii. c. 52. 

The translator signs himself W. W., the author 
H. ©. The latter shows so much more than 
tolerance—the charity of a true Christian—that I 
would he could be identified with Henry Con- 
stable, the poet. But the very vague indications 
of his nationality, and these, indications which one 
might naturally expect in a work written in French 
and for Frenchmen, rather favour the belief that 
he was of that country. B. NicHo.son. 


Masor Anpré (5 §, xi. 7, 31.)—In reply to 
A. P. S. I have the portrait of Major André by 
Sir Joshua, bought by me at the sale of the North- 
wick collection. It represents a young man of 
about five-and-twenty, with a very handsome, 
energetic face and a red uniform. 

James Ricnarp Hac. 

Blairhill by Dollar, Scotland. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Major André 
may be seen at No, 38, Avenham Lane, Preston. 
Jonn Burton. 


Tue First to ENTER A House on Curistmas 
Moryixe (5 §, x. 483.)—Mr. Tatserton Dyer 
states in his paper, “Christmas in England,” that 
in some parts light-haired people who are the first 
to enter a house on Christmas morning are sup- 
posed to bring illluck. In Edinburgh a strong 
ey exists among the old folk against light- 
naired people being the first to enter the house on 
New Year's morning, where first footing is begun 
immediately after the striking of the last hour of 
the year. This feeling exists in the Lowlands of 
Scotland also ; and two sad stories were recently 
told me of the ill luck which is said to have 
actually fallen. On both occasions the old women 
so visited strongly at the moment expressed their 
regrets, and one said, “Eh, man! I wud raither hae 
lost five shillings than a fair-haired man first footed 
me.” Some of the superstitious prejudices handed 
down from the old world are founded on reasonable 
grounds, but that against light-haired people has 
always been inexplicable to me in a Saxon land. 
I have long desired to know how and why it 
arose ; can any one enlighten me? 

James Purves. 





a [The gueux of Tours.] 





Cetts anv Saxons (5 §, xi. 5.)—Possibly the 
writer in the py Stee was thinking of the fol- 
lowing passage in Macaulay’s History, chap. xiii. : 

“Tt would be difficult to name any eminent man in 
whom national feeling and clannish feeling were stronger 
than in Sir Walter Scott. Yet when Sir Walter Scott 
mentioned Killiecrankie he seemed utterly to forget that 
he was a Saxon, that he was of the same blood and of 
the same speech with Ramsay’s foot and Annandale’s 
horse. His heart swelled with triumph when he related 
how his own kindred had fled like hares before a smaller 
number of warriors of a different breed and of a different 
tongue.”’"—Ed. 1864, vol. iii. p. 59. 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 

Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Vanpunk : Craret (5 §. x. 429, 455, 477, 
519.)—Many years ago I knew a country gentle- 
man who expended much time and money in the 
production of “home-made” wines, which, as he 
never bottled any that were in the smallest degree 
unsatisfactory, probably cost more than port or 
sherry. Among the best was clary, which when 
about a year in bottle effervesced like champagne. 
It retained its strength and flavour several years, 
but lost its effervescence. He grew the plants in 
his kitchen garden, and was very careful in pro- 
curing the seed from what he said was the only 
trustworthy shop. Their height was from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches, and the flower resembled that of 
a white nettle, but was of a pale blue, with a strong 
and pleasant smell. I am unskilled in lachanology, 
and perhaps have been describing a commonly 
known plant, but I never saw it elsewhere nor met 
with the wine. The flowers mixed with mead took 
off the mawkishness which that wine usually has. 

Salmon states the virtues of clary, some of which 
are fitter to be read than reprinted: “ It cures all 
dimness of sight and other infirmities thereof, and 
scatters congealed blood. It is most commonly 
steept in wine, and so drunk : the seed is of the 
same virtues, and, being put into the eyes, clears 
them” ! (Dispensatory, p. 64, London, 1702). 
Liddell and Scott has, “ dpycvov, a kind of sage, 
clary.” I think it is not sage, but a salvia, as it 
turns black and withers at the first frost. Was 
clary used for wine in the olden time? 

FitzHopkKINs. 

Garrick Club. 


“Tue Lass or Ricumonp Hitu” (1* §. ii. 103, 
350 ; v. 453; 2™¢ §, ii, 6; xi. 207; 3°¢ S. xi 
343, 362, 386, 445, 489 ; 5 S. ix. 169, 239, 317, 
495 ; x. 69, 92, 168, 231, 448.)—From long resi- 
dence in Richmond I am enabled to testify to the 
accuracy of Mr. Joun Betu’s letter (“N. & Q.,” 
5% §. x. 448). I was till his death most inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. I’Anson of Prior 
House, and he frequently related to me the story 
of his sister’s wooing by the brilliant barrister Leo. 
McNally, and the song addressed to her at her 
home, still named “The Hill.” Unworthy as the 
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poetry was, it was luckily married to a pretty and 
attractive air, which soon gave it popularity, and 
here, at its birthplace, immortality. The daughter 
of Leo. McNally married a banker at Richmond, 
and she, herself a fine musician, always proudly 
acknowledged her mother as the Lass of Richmond 
Hill. The great singer Incledon, in a musical 
tour he made early in this century, sang it here to 
the gratification of his audience, who never doubted 
their right to it. My own father, who had sung 
it from his twentieth year even till his ninetieth 
birthday, always regarded it as a local production. 
The T’Anson family still hold the Harmby pro- 

rty, and descendants of the Hutchinsons of The 
fil still remain here, and will not relinquish their 
heirloom. I am sorry so many have been misled 
by traditions. I speak with the authority of 
eighty years on facts, and have no hesitation in 
signing my allegiance to the honour of my Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, as the origin of the much dis- 
puted Lass of Richmond Hull, 

AnyE Bowmay. 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 


“Tae Protestant Fiait” (5 §, x. 451, 518.) 
—I have not yet had an opportunity of inspecting 
the plate referred to by D. P., but I can give your 
correspondent a description of a similar implement 
which I saw and handled not ten years ago, and 
which was sworn to in open court as being then 
actually in use. If I can make myself clear the 
illustration will confirm D. P.’s proposition that 
we must divest our minds of all notion of “a short 
loaded club,” or what I may call the modern life- 
preserver analogy. Let the reader imagine an 
ordinary round desk ruler, say eighteen inches long, 
only of hard, white boxwood. Each extremity is ring 
turned, to give a firm grip, so that either end can 
form the handle. Conceive this sawn across the 
middle and thus divided into two equal parts. 
These parts are then connected with two thongs 
of narrow leather, about three inches in length, 
one on each side of each piece, by two rivets, 
screws, or studs, to each end of the leather, making 
eight fastenings in all, or four on each side. If 
the reader can follow a word picture, necessarily 
difficult to convey without the aid of engraving, 
he must now figure to himself that the thongs 
extend for about an inch down each piece of wood 
from the clean central division, which will give a 
“play” of an inch to the loose leather. You get 
thus a weapon of nine inches long, capable of 
being folded and carried concealed in a moderate 
sized pocket, and, except in size, exactly similar to 
the agricultural implement known as a flail. The 
one I saw was produced on a trial for night 
poaching as a specimen of the armament with 
which a “strictly preserving” country squire had 
provided his gamekeepers. 8S. P. 
Temple. 





Bett Inscription (5@ §. x. 515.)—Is not “Rex 


>. | i 


“Lay or THE Last Minstrew” (5 §. xi. 28.) 
—JAYDEE may be assured that the two lines 
which he quotes from the above-named poem do 
not require correction. Scott has simply taken 
a line of triplets to relieve the ear from too many 
iambics. It is quite usual in poetry to do so. 
Does JAYDEE remember the nursery rhyme be- 
ginning,— 

** Dickery, dickery, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock”? 
There we have the triplets before and the iambics 
after ; but in the sequel,— 
“ The clock struck one, and down she come, 
Dickery, dickery, dock,” 
we have a line of iambics followed by triplets, as 
in Sir Walter’s poem,— 
** And each | St. Clair | was bu | ried there | 
With | candle, with | book, and with | knell.” 
In setting these lines to music the iambics would 
all be turned into trochees by placing the first 
syllable “ And” before the bar, because it is un- 
accented, Wma. CarprPe.t. 


gentis Anglorum” St. Edmund ? 


Raveicn’s Cross, Brenpon Hitt, Somerset 
(5% S. x. 269.)—This cross has no connexion with 
Sir Walter Raleigh. It is supposed to have been 
erected to mark the manorial boundary .of the 
ancient family of Raleigh of Nettlecombe, and 
undoubtedly was in existence centuries before 
Elizabeth's time. Its date is probably temp. Ed. I. 
(cf. Pooley’s Crosses of Somersetshire). The manor 
of Nettlecombe was, in the time of Hen. IL, 
granted to Hugh de Raleigh, of Raleigh in the 
county of Devon, and to his heirs, and continued 
in that family until about the middle of the 
fifteenth century (or nearly a century before the 
birth of Sir Walter Raleigh), when it passed 
through heiresses to the Whalesborough and Tre- 
velyan families, in which latter family it still 
remains. ie & . 


Society or Cuirronniers (5 §. x. 446.)— 
Mr. R. P. Hampron Roperrs inquires whether 
any more Transactions of this society have been 
published since “ The Spoon,” as others on culinary 
utensils were promised. I have not met with 
any subsequent lucubrations by Habbakuk 0. 
Westman. This nom de plume was assumed 
by Thos. Ewbank, Esq., formerly Commissioner of 
Patents in the United States. He was author of 
a work on hydraulics—I presume of a more serious 
character—but I have not seen it. Ewbank’s 
Hydraulics are referred to in “The Spoon,” 
pp. 118 and 271. Exprerto CREDE. 


Brass Trays (5 §. x. 495.)—There is a pair 
of old-looking brass trays, such as A. J. K. de- 








scribes, in the South Kensington Museum, and I 
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think he will find them labelled “nineteenth 
century.” I have also seen similar trays exposed 
for sale at Eastbourne and elsewhere, and, what is 
worse, I bought a pair and believe myself sold. 
Victim. 


BeprorpsHiIrReE Proverss (5 §. ix. 345.)— 
There is a winding stream at Hail Weston, near 
St. Neots, which is made useful in skin diseases, 
and in the comparison is “as crooked as Weston 
brook.” The friend who tells me this has not been 
able to find any one in the neighbourhood of St. 
Neots who knows anything about the crookedness 
of Crawley. Sr. SwitHry. 


CLEveLtAND Fork-Lore (5 §, x. 287.)—In 
Anglesey they say that if you do not wear some 
new article of dress on Easter Day the birds will 
“drop” on you, which in that county makes the 
birds harpies at Easter, instead of angels as in 
Cleveland. R. P. Hampton Roserts. 


Leyotu or A Generation (5" §. ix. 488, 518; 
x. 95, 130, 157, 197, 315, 524.)—With respect to 
the link with the past which Mr. A. S. Ettis 
mentions in the case of Mr. Horrocks, it is nothing 
less than astounding that a man living in Queen 
Victoria’s reign should have been able to speak of 
his father as having been born during the Com- 
monwealth, when Oliver Cromwell was actually 
alive in the flesh! Mr. Extis, I observe, does not 
vouch for the truth of this statement ; he merely 
“ says the tale as ’twas said to him.” Is it a well- 
authenticated fact? What says our good friend 
Mr. Troms ? 

I am sorry to intrude anything more of a per- 
sonal nature on your readers with regard to this 
subject, but Mr. Evris has fallen into a slight 
error, which I should like to correct. He says 
that Lord Mendip could have said a good deal 
more than either Mr. Bovcuirer or Mr. Hower 
will ever be able to say, even if they live to be 
centenarians, inasmuch as Lord Mendip died 
nearly 200 years after the birth of his grandfather. 
So far as I am concerned, if I were to live to be a 
centenarian (which I am sure I have little enough 
expectation of doing), it would be just 200 years 
from my grandfather's birth in April, 1738, to my 
hundredth birthday in February, 1939. i 

JONATHAN Bovucuier, 


Though not altogether relevant to the question 
at’ issue, I cannot refrain from sending you a 
notice of a remarkable fact which has more than 
once been recently observed by me, viz., a gentle- 
man passing the statue of his own uncle, who was 
born in 1726, 152 years ago. 

Robert, Lord Clive, was born Feb. 24, 1726, 
and a bronze statue of him by Marochetti adorns 
the Market Square of Shrewsbury. His brother 
William was born Aug. 29, 1745. The second 





and eldest surviving son of the latter, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Clive, is the gentleman referred to 
above. He was born in March, 1795, and is now, 
therefore, eighty-three. Though his birth was 
twenty years later than the death of his uncle, 
Lord Clive, in 1774, the fact still remains that 
only two generations are comprised within the 
period referred to. 

Lord Clive’s lineal descendant, the Earl of 
Powis, his great-grandson, is in his sixtieth year, 
but here four generations are included in the same 
period. W. Huenes, 


My ancestor, John Standerwick, died in 1568, 
and his descendant in the eighth degree, my father, 
died in 1876, the average for each generation being 
thirty-eight and a half years. But in the indi- 
vidual generations the most marked departures 
from the average occur. 

Joun W. STanDERWICK. 


Sir J. William Hort, Bart., of Hortland 
House, in the county of Kildare, J.P. and D.L., 
died suddenly in London on the 24th of August, 
1876. He was born July 6,1791. It is note- 
worthy that the baronetcy, to which the late Sir 
William succeeded in 1807, was granted to his own 
father 109 years ago, and that his grandfather, Dr. 
Hort, Archbishop of Tuam, was born in the reign 
of Charles IT. Joun Lanz. 


I have a cousin now living whose father was 
born in 1737. My cousin’s grandfather might 
therefore easily have been born before the Revo- 
lution. E. H. A. 


Witiovcnpy or Parnam (5 §. x. 387, 503.) 
—If it is true, as stated by Mr. C. F. 8S. Warrey, 
that “an erroneous writ creates a new barony,” a 
curious question arises respecting the head of the 
ducal house of Northumberland. His predecessor, 
Hugh, third duke of the present creation, was 
called to the House of Peers, vitd patris, about the 
year 1814, as Baron Percy of 1299, under the 
idea, since abandoned as erroneous, that bis father 
owned that barony in fee in right of his mother, 
the first duchess. Such being the case, the ques- 
tion arises whether (since the king can do no 
wrong) the act of the Crown in calling him to the 
Upper House created a new barony, with the date 
of 1814, or whether it really created in bis favour 
a barony in fee, with the precedence of 1299. If 
the former supposition is true, the title died with 
him, as he had no son ; but if the other supposition 
is correct, then the present duke would seem to 
have acted prematurely in disclaiming that ancient 
title, for, in the event of bis male descendants fail- 
ing, it would pass to females, instead of becoming 
extinct. It should be remembered that it is not 
impossible for the Crown to grant a peerage with 
the fictitious precedence of an earlier date than the 
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actual one ; at all events, such a thing was occa- 


sionally done in Scotland. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Kennet Waarr (5% §,. x. 228, 393.)—This i§ 
to correct a slight error into which Mr. Soity ha’ 
evidently fallen in regard to Downes’s Wharf; 
which subsequently was “called the Leith and 
Glasgow Wharf,” and which he states as the wharf 
from which the Newbury barges sailed, and as 
being in Thames Street. This is wrong. Downes’s 
or Downes’ Wharf was in Lower East Smithfield, 
and was the focus of the north of England and 
Scotch trade solely, I may say, for many years ; 
while the Kennet—subsequently the Kent and 
Avon—trade was all above bridge, more recently 
at Steel Yard Wharf, where now crosses the 
South-Eastern Railway bridge in Upper Thames 
Street. W. Puttuirs. 


Is SuicipeE PecuLiIAR TO Man? (5S. x. 166, 
313.)—The following extract appeared first in the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle of Friday, Oct. 25, 1878. 
Thinking it would interest the readers of our 
parochial magazine, I caused inquiries to be made, 
and found the particulars to be strictly accurate. 
The owner of the dog does not, however, wish his 
name to appear:— 

“StncutaR Besaviour oF A Doc.—The following 
story is told in connexion with a valuable St. Bernard 
dog belonging to a gentleman who resides near to the 
town. It appears that a day or two ago the animal 
received a castigation for having chased a pig, and the 
dog took it so much to heart that it is said to have run 
and jumped into a deep pool of water, and, as the animal 
made no apparent effort to save itself, was drowned. 
The dog was valued at from 20/. to 30/.” 

Bol.EAv. 

Of all the lower animals, the “ fittest ” to commit 
this act is the ape, and, until an instance be 
adduced thereof, supposed cases in any other 
animal are quite imaginary. R. 


“Sursses” (5% §, x. 188, 315.)—This French 
word for a porter in some places became established 
in England. Over the lodge of the door-keeper of 
Ripley Castle, near Harrogate, there is written in 
old letters the direction, “ Parler au Suisse.” 

J. E. B. 

A water-carrier is still in Paris called an Au- 
vergnat ; a foreign banker, whatever his nationality, 
was formerly in London called a Lombard; and in 
our Midlands a peddler is often called a Scotchman. 

TREGEAGLE. 


Boston sounpED “ Bawston” (5 §, x. 338, 
357, 377, 526; xi. 34.)—I do not wish to prolong 
this discussion, but must beg leave to say, in reply 
to W. E. H., that not possessing a Lancashire note- 
book, I have not made the mistake which he sug- 
gests; that my examples of Lincolnshire dialect 


were written down within a few minutes of their! 





utterance, and that they were corroborated and 
amplified by the native who (as recorded in my 
book), prompted by good nature and curiosity, 
accompanied me two days in my walk from Wain- 
fleet to the Wash, and thence along the coast to 
Saltfleet. 

During that walk I learned that the heavy 
leather gaiters worn by drain-diggers were called 
yants and splats. Yants comes near to the yanks 
of your contributot Satur (p. 38). 

Water WHITE. 


Tue tate W. G. Crark (5 §. x. 400, 407, 
438 ; xi. 38.)—Perhaps it may be worth while 
noting that he was one of the Tres Viri Floribus 
Legendis (T. V. F. L.), the three Salopians who 
edited the Sabrine Corolla, the first edition of 
which was issued in 1850, a book as creditable to 
the scholarship of Shrewsbury as it is to that of 
England. His two colleagues were B. H. Ken- 
nedy, D.D., formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School, and James Riddell, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Mr. Clark was 
personally known to me, but only towards the 
close of his life. For incidentally interesting 
notices of him during his undergraduate career at 
Cambridge let me refer your correspondents to 
Five Years at an English University, by Charles 
Astor Bristed. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Empezzie (5S. x. 461, 524; xi. 30.)—Four 
additional instances will be found in Archbishop 
Trench’s Select Glossary, s.v. (4th ed., 1873, p. 84). 
He says, “ There is a verb ‘to imbecile,’ used by 
Jeremy Taylor and others, which is sometimes 
confused in meaning with this.” fs 

Rochdale. 


WILL-o’-THE-Wisp (5 S. x. 405, 499.)—Here is 
another name for the ignis fatuus, quite in analogy 
with those I have already sent you: “ Ghosts, 
hobgoblins, Will-with-wispe, or Dicke-a-Tuesday a 
(Sampson’s Vow- Breaker, 1636, quoted in Nares). 
Will-with-wispe is to me a new varietal form of 
the name. The quotation is also eighteen years 
earlier than Gayton’s Notes. Halliwell gives Dick-a- 
Delver as East Anglian for the periwinkle. Dicken 
certainly means the devil, but there seems hardly 
any necessity to explain the Dick of Dick-a-Tues- 
day thus. As to the Tuesday element, I suspect 
some abbreviation or corruption. Halliwell also 
gives Jack of the Wad, which may be compared 
with the similar Somersetshire names already noted. 

ZERO. 

To “Poot” (5 §, x. 368, 503.)—I think pool 
is a misprint for tool. To tool a coach is the slang 
term for driving a coach, and hence to tool railway 
traffic may mean to carry it on, to manage, to 
conduct it. Sr. SwirHr. 
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3aLcény or Barcéyy (3" S. ix. 303, 380, 519; 
5% S, x. 299; xi. 39.)—As to the pronunciation of 
this word, I may mention that those who throw the 
accent on the second syllable have the authority of 
Cowper, as the following stanza from The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin will testify : 

“ At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the bal icOny spre 1 
Her loving husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride.” 
As to its origin I quote the following passage from 
Rich’s Travels in Kirdistan, leaving it to your 
readers to decide as to its value: “On the side of 
the hall are two little galleries called bala khoneh, 
from whence (sic) comes our English word balcony.” 

Vicary Gipss. 


Mr. Bernuwarp-Smitn, by the way, is wrong in 
claiming Byron as an authority for the short o in 
baleony. He has clearly misread and misquoted 
the passage from Marino Faliero. It is from the 
first scene of the last act (vol. xii. p. 18U of the 
edition of 1833), and runs thus :— 

‘Guards! lead them forth, and upon the baledny 

Of the red columns,” X&c., 

the line being one of eleven syllables, like the two 
before and the one after it, and like so many of 
the lines in Shakspere. If Byron had intended 
the o to be short he would have written “and on 
the balcony,” as Mr. Bernnarp-Smitn quotes 
him ; but he wrote “upon the balcony,” because 
in this way he inade the o long. GD zm 


Byron makes the o long twice in Beppo: in the 
first instance (stanza 11) making it rhyme to 
Giorgione, in the second (stanza 15) to that name 


and Goldoni. C. T. B. 
[ Old-fashioned people speak of the doom of St. Paul’s.] 


A “ Fussock” (5 §, x. 349, 521)—pronounced 
Juzock here, not fussock—is a stupid person, one of 
confused, tangled brain, for the inside of the 
head, analogous to the epithet “fuzzy” for the 
outside—a “ head of fuzzy hair.” Favourite word 
with boys of Richmond Grammar School twenty- 
five years ago. R. 

Richmond, Yorkshire. 


“RAINING CATS AND vocs” (5 §, viii. 183; 
x. 299.)—In seeking the origin of many popular 
sayings it should be borne in mind how prone our 
English sailors, and perhaps others beside them, 
are to turn the sayings of the French sailors into 
some English which sounds like the French. Is 
there not a French word catadoup or catadoupe, 
meaning a waterfall? and, if so, will not this 
account satisfactorily for the saying that it rains 
cats and dogs? Moreover, xara Sogav has nothing 
to do with a heavy rainfall ; it will ‘apply as readily 
to the fisherman who enclosed a great multitude of 
fishes, or to the sportsman shooting in Sussex for 





the first time, who found that his partridge pudding 
had a crust such as he never saw before. 


T. W. R. 


Attey Famiry (5" §. x., 388, 455.)—A friend 
writes :— 

“No Alleigh (Alley) ever held a bishopric in Ire- 
land. My ancestor was born at Wickham, in Bucks; 
educated at Eton, and graduated at Cambridge ; became 
Divinity Lecturer at St. Paul’s, London, and Bishop of 
Exeter, 1561; a high favourite with the Queen, who 
gave him yearly a silver cup in token of respect. He 
lies near the high altar in Exeter Cathedral, with in- 
scription, ‘ acerrimus propugnator veritatis,’ Ke. He 
was thirty-fifth bishop, and reigned nine ye “ 

R. N. 


Beechingstoke, Wilts. 


Aw ATLAS conTAINING Maps oF THE ANCIENT 
AND Mepra:vat Dioceses or Enerianp (5" §, x, 
349, 413.)—Wilkinson’s Atlas Classica, published 
in 1827 by Hamilton, Adams & Uo., is no doubt 
the atlas referred to. It contains one map of the 
ancient dioceses of England, also a table showing 
“The Succession of Bishops with the Alteration 
of Dioceses at Different Times in England since 
the Arrival of St. Augustine in 597, with their 
Contemporary Sovereigns.” 


Wartcu-case Verses (5 §. x. 66, 135; xi. 
19.)—The lines beginning “ Absent or dead,” &c., 
are by Pope, and occur in his Epistle to the Earl 
of Oxford. G. F. 8. E. 


[ This answers Curui’s query. |} 


Loca Werents AND Measures (5 §, x. 283, 
345, 394.)—The following quotations from Best’s 
Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 1641 (Surtees 
Society) illustrate the above subject :— 

“ Wee have allwayes of a stricken bushell of corne, an 
upheaped — of meale, ie, sixe peckes, or very 
neare.”—P, 103. 

“If the wiles bee honest you shall have an upheaped 
bushell of tempsed meale of a stricken bushell of corne; 
and of meale that is undre _ an upheaped bushell and 
an upheaped pecke.”—P. 1 

“ Md that the 10th of jaly, 1608, the Earle of Cumber- 
land’s steeardes did wryett and send Richard Cootes 
and William Parke, yeoman, to gett one pecke sealled 
with our standard, but this pecke to conteyne stryken 
with a strykell as mutche as our standerd pecke holdeth 
upeheaped, because their measuers at Skipton is ussed to 
be with our standerd but upeheaped (Extract from the 
Corporation Books of Richmond).”—P. 104, note. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes. 


Tne “METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL” (5% §, x. 
226, 375, 397, 419, 525.)—May I point out that 
the same person is archbishop “respectu episco- 
porum quorum princeps est,” and metropolitan 


“respectu civitatum in quibus constituuntur epis- 
copatus ” (Lyndw., lib. v. tit. 15, gl. f.). Commonly 
and correctly we speak of London as the “ capital,” 
not the metropolis, of England. St. Paul’s, London, 
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is certainly not the see of the metropolitan, a title 
reserved to the two archbishops. That cathedral, 
therefore, is clearly not metropolitan or metropoli- 
tical: the resumption of this title by Cranmer 
marks a momentous change in the history of the 
Church of England. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

It is quite right to call St. Paul’s a metropolitan 
cathedral, and Westminster Abbey a metropolitan 
abbey. Canterbury and York are not metro- 
politan, but metropolitical, cathedrals, 


A. #. @. 


“Dounce”: “Crerk” (5% S. x. 225, 454.)— 
Mr. Scorr confounds John Duns, the Doctor 
Subtilis, born in the thirteenth century, and 
usually called Duns Scotus, with John Erigena or 
Scotus, the well-known preceptor of Charles the 
Great. The first is generally supposed to have 
been of a family taking its name from the barony 
of Dunse, in Berwickshire, but some have asserted 
that he was born in Northumberland and others 
in Ireland. SUSSEXIENSIS. 


Bacon on “Hupipras” (5 §, xi. 7, 30.)—I 
have the portrait of Sam. Butler by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller from, I think, the Hastings collection. 

James Ricnarp Hare. 

Blairhill by Dollar, Scotland. 


Piatt Devutscu “Gar” (5S. xi. 31.)—Mr. 
Wepewoop refers, sub voce “ Yateley, Hants,” to 
the Pl. D. gat, “the outpouring or mouth of 
a stream, any narrow passage of waters.” He need 
not go so fur as the Pl. D. Along the coast of 
Norfolk and Suffolk the entrances or passages 
between the shoals are called gats. There is Cor- 
son Gat off Yarmouth, and many others, as any 
nautical chart shows. Query, has the famous 
Hell-gate at New York the same origin ? 

> oe 

“Rete Corvin” (5 §. xi. 27.)—Does not this 
refer to the “crow-net” ordered by Act of Parlia- 
ment (24 Hen. VIII. cap. 10) to be maintained in 
every parish? There is possibly a mistake in the 
second word, which, I should imagine, was some 
abbreviation of corvinum. Bishop Stanley 
(Familiar Hist. Birds, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 243) 
quotes an entry among certain presentments con- 
cerning the parish of Alderley in Cheshire in 1598 : 
“We find that there is no Crow-nett in the parish, 
& payne that one be bought by the charge of the 
parish.” See also Yarrell’s British Birds, fourth 
edition, in course of publication, vol. ii. p. 293. 

ANPIEL. 

St. Dionis Backxcnurcn: Sir Rosert 
Gerrery’s Bequest (5S. xi. 22.)—The extract 
from Sir Robert Geffery’s will of the portion con- 
taining the particulars of his bequest for the 


| : , sas ‘ 
church, and the mention of his burial in a private 


vault in that church, have a melancholy significance 
at this time. The church was pulled down last 
year, and the remains of Sir Robert and his wife 
have been removed to the burial ground of the 
Tronmongers’ Almshouses in the Kingsland Road. 
The last clause in the extract provides that in case of 
default in the reading of the prayer in the church 
formore than three days the rents and profits of 
the premises directed to be purchased “shall go 
and be paid to the Hospital of Bethlehem and 
Bridewell.” Will the governors of that institution 
now claim the bequest ? P. W. Trepotren. 


INVITATIONS WRITTEN ON Piayine Carns (5 
S. ix. 168, 214, 239, 276, 352.) —Thackeray men- 
tions this custom in the Virginians. The Dowager 
Countess “ presented compliments (on the back of 
the nine of clubs), had a card-party that night, 
and was quite sorry she and Fanny could not go 
to my tragedy.” May I be permitted to point out 
this as an instance of Thackeray’s study of the 
period of which he wrote? Atice B. Gomme. 

Henry Anprews, Atmanac Maker (5 §, 
ix. 328 ; x. 55, 76,119; xi. 16.)—I have a volume 
of almanacs for 1739, apparently all that were 
published that year, and probably from the Royal 
Library, as the binding is adorned with the royal 
cipher crowned. Among them is An Ephemeris, 
by William Andrews, Student in Astrology. 

G. T. 


Deanery Square, Exeter. 


Dr. S. Muscrave: Tue Fryinc Macnixe 
(5" §S. xi. 8.)—In reply to the latter part of this 
question, the Abbés Giuliani and Liccia of Corsica 
in 1767 devised a contrivance which they called 
“Tl Corriere Volante,” and of which a brief but 
not very clear account may be found in the 
London Magazine, vol. xxxvi. p.16. It was not a 
flying machine, but a portable machine, which 
served for the purpose of communicating notices or 
advice twenty-five or fifty miles, by night or by 
day. Some English gentlemen who saw it in 
operation were highly satisfied and pleased with it. 
This may possibly be the contrivance O. is inquiring 
about. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


O. will find much curious matter and illustra- 
tions relative to Dr. Musgrave in the Oxford 
Magazine for the year 1769. @. 7. 

Deanery Square, Exeter. 


Curistmas Cueer: “Pio’s Fry” (5" §. x. 
514.)—The same notion has prevailed here, and 
perhaps still does. It is also customary to send 
presents of “ beslings,” the first milk of a cow after 
calving, for “beslin’” puddings. It is very un- 





maintenance of a daily service at St. Dionis Back- | lucky not to send them, or for the recipients to 
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wash out the vessels in which they have been 
sent. See Peacock’s Glossary, s.v. “ Beastlings.” 
. ae we 


Winterton, Brigg. 


Rivtey Famiry (5" §. x. 516.)—Your corre- 
spondent will find a description of the Ridley 
monument in St. Nicholas Church in Brand’s 
History and Antiquities of the Town and County 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1789, vol. i. p. 282; 
and the like in Richardson’s Collection of Armorial 
Bearings, Inscriptions, &c., in the Church of St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle, 1820, with an engraving of 
the medallion which forms the base of the monu- 
ment. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue American Crercy (5"S, x. 496.)—No 
such names as those of “1. J. N. McJilton,” and 
“3. C. W. Everest,” are to be found, either in 
“ The Clerical Guide and Churchman’s Directory : 
an Annual Register for the Clergy and Laity of 
the Anglican Church in British North America” 
(Ottawa, 1877, J. Durie & Son, Sparks Street, 
edited by C. V. Forster Bliss, pp. 421); or in 
The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Directory 
(New York, 1878, Bible House) ; and The Church 
Almanac (New York, 1878, P. Episcopal Tract 
Society); but in the last appears, “Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Stearns, D.D., Rector of Denton, Mary- 
land,” who may be 2, as inquired after by Mr. 
Ineuis. It is therefore probable that the other 
two American clergymen are both dead, or, at all 
events, not now living in the New World, and I 
regret I cannot afford any further information 
regarding them. A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 


Whew vo SnHerirrs TAKE Orrice? (5 §, x. 
446.)—The sheriffs of London and Middlesex take 
office on Sept. 28 in each year. Jas. Curtis. 


MARKS OF THE IMPERSONATORS OF THE PASSION 
(5" §. x. 247, 336, 396.)—Gavantus, Thesaurus 
Sacrorum Rituum, pt. iv. tit. vii. n. 19, says: 
“ Note ille + C.S. Non sunt antique, auctorem 
habent incertum, et puto, eas significare Christum, 
Chronistam, Synagogam. Alii, Christum, Can- 
torem, Succentorem.” C. J. E. 


Tue Suyriower (5 §. viii. 348, 375, 431, 
497 ; x. 14, 156, 352.)—Surely it is obvious that 
the flower was so called from its disc, which re- 
sembles the old pictures of the sun. But from 
what does the heliotrope take its name? and what 
is the flower into which Clytie was changed ? 


H. A. B. 


Tue Pustic Linraries or Europe (5™ §, x. 
249, 354.)—A complete and trustworthy list of the 
public libraries of Europe, and especially of Great 
Britain, is a pressing want. Valuable materials as 





the foundation for such a list will be found in 
Edwards’s Statistical View of the Principal Public 
Libraries of Europe and America, 1848, and in 
the same author's Memoirs of Libraries, and in his 
Free Town Libraries... . in Britain, France, 
Germany, and America. 
Morwenna Kinsmay, 
Penzance. 


Earty Dovusie CuristiAn Names (5 §, ix, 
388, 435; x. 317.)—“‘ William Fitz Nicholas 
Blaking,” in 1297, is clearly a misreading of 
“ Willielmus filius Nicholai Blaking,” or William, 
the son of Nicholas Blaking. The surname is pro- 
bably Blakeney, not Blaking. The work quoted 
(Druery’s Yarmouth) is not one of any authority, 

Water Rye. 

Selhurst. 

Curious Cristian Names (5" §. x. 106, 196, 
376.)—The prenomen or Christian (?) name of a 
male patient under my care at the present time is 


Virgo. Why so named I have been unable to 
ascertain. As a surname it is not uncommon in 


this county, and a desire to perpetuate it ina 
collateral branch of the family may have led to 
the singular transposition. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to point out its inappropriateness as a 
Christian term to a man. 

T. N. Brusurieip, M.D, 


Brookwood, Surrey. 


A brother of the first Lord Ravensworth was 
christened Henry Jupiter. According to the Times 
recently a witness was examined who bore the in- 
congruous names of Thomas Jolley Death. 

E. Leaton Bienxrysorp. 


A man named Golden Prentice, formerly of 
Rayleigh, Essex, is advertised for in the Times of 
November lst or 2nd. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


OxnscureE Expressions (5 8. x. 267, 409.)— 
Brogger, a corn factor. In East Yorkshire this 
word may still be traced in the provincialism for 
broker, who is here called a bréger. This pronun- 
ciation also runs through the compound forms, as 
stock-bréger=-stock-broker, &c. G 


3utcher’s broom (Ruscus aculeatus, Linn.) is 
perhaps meant. Cotgrave has, “ Houssoir, a brush 
or beesome made of butcher’s broom.” The Alvearie, 
1580, says, “ A certain rough and prickled shrubbe, 
whereof bouchers make their beesoms—Ruscum 
sive ruscus, &c. Meurte sauvage.” 
J. L. Warren. 


Tennyson AND Oiver Cromwetu (5% §. x. 
105, 214, 396.)—In the little village of East Til- 
bury, in Essex, situate on the banks of the Thames, 
and not far from Romford, is a house known as 
Whalebone Cottage, in front of which is an arch 
composed of the jaw-bones of a huge whale. From 
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their weather-worn appearance they may possibly 
have belonged to that alluded to by 8. P. 
J. A. Sparvet-Bayrty, F.S.A. 


ToucHarD-LaFossE (5 §. ix. 29.)—From Dr. 
Jules Jusserand, now vice-consul for France in 
London, and author of an excellent work on 
Le Theatre en Angleterre depuis la Conquéte, I 
hear that Touchard-Lafosse wrote in the present 
century and belonged at one time to the French 
Civil Service. Dr. Jusserand adds that his com- 
pilation has no more historical value than the 
Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créqui, one of the 
most impudent of literary frauds. I am thankful 
for the information. This does not explain, how- 
ever, why it is that neither the Biographie Univer- 
selle, which mentions the spurious work attributed 
to the marchioness, nor the Dictionnaire des Litté- 
rateurs of M. Vapereau gives the name of a man 
whose influence on the romance literature of 
France has been strong and distinct. M. Vapereau 
has a bare reference to the Chronique de Wil de 
Beuf under the head “ Chronique,” where he 
classes it with the Chronique Scandaleuse and the 
Chronique du Temps de Charles IX. as belonging 
to romance rather than history. J. Kyieur. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Lusiads of Camoens. Translated by J. J. Aubertin. 
2vols. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Wuen a translator places the original alongside his ver- 
sion he means you to observe one of two things; either 
with what carefulness he has rendered stanza for stanza, 
line for line, if not word for word, or else with what an 
accuracy of sense and expression he has paralleled idiom 
with idiom, and by a truthful, yet audacious, vivacity 
has secured for his copy the freshness of an original 
poem. The former has evidently been Mr. Aubertin’s 
object. Faithful to his author, he reminds one of 
Huggins in his literalness of rendering, though the 
Lusiads of Mr. Aubertin are far superior as works of 
art to the Orlando Furioso of Mr. Huggins (or Temple 
Henry Croker, as the name stands in some copies of the 
book, but not in ours, which was once James Boswell’s 
own). To us Mr. Aubertin’s reads as a work of unex- 
ampled regularity, and this, considering the versions we 
possess of the Lusiad, is a very distinct praise :—Fan- 
shaw, full of life, but not unfrequently of low life; 
Mickle, fine, free, but faithless, a most beautiful de- 
ceiver; Moore Musgrave, stately in his lack-lustre blank 
verse; Quillinan, scholarlike in quality, but imperfect 
in quantity, not of syllables but cantos (he has done but 
five); and lastly Sir Thomas Mitchell, in his Lusiad akin 
for licence to Mr. Barter in his /liad, whom, by the bye, 
Mr. Richmond Hodges quaintly cites in his Dissertation 
on the Lusiad and on Epic Poetry, prefixed to his 
seasonable and most welcome edition of Mickle. To 
give an adequate sample of Mr. Aubertin’s continuous 
excellence in his own well-considered line is, of course, 
for us impossible. We may, however, specify a few pag- 
sages of his translation, for the sake of comparison with 
those that have gone before. The night scene, canto i. 
stanzas lvii.-lix., of Mr. Aubertin may be compared with 
p. 20 of Mr. Christmas (lst Lusiad), which contains the 
three stanzas in Spenserian stanza, that adopted by 





Wiffen in his translation of the Jerusalem Delivered. 
With canto ii. stanzas xxxii.-xxxviii., a picture of Dione 
(Dionzea=Venus), compare Fanshaw, p. 29. In canto iii, 
with the episode of Inez de Castro, stanza cxviii. adf., 
may be compared Quillinan, p. 114, &c., especially the 
beautiful daisy-stanza cxxxiv., reminding the reader in 
some degree of Euphorbus in Homer (J/., xvii. 53), and 
Euryalus in Virgil (4?n., ix. 435), and especially of 4n., 
xi. 68. Over Velloso’s grand “ Lay of the Twelve” we 
will pass with the simple remark that, like a second 
Berni to another Boiardo, Mickle has made it his own 
and England's for all time, while 
“ The green-boughed forests by the banks of Thames 

Behold the victor champions, and the dames 

Rouse the tall roe-bucks o’er the dews of morn, 

While through the dales of Kent resounds the bugle 

horn,” 


The specimens noted above must suffice as tests of the 
good, sound workmanship of Mr. Aubertin. 

In the event of a second edition being called for, we 
would suggest to Mr. Aubertin that, having in these 
beautiful volumes furnished the English public with a 
very good edition of the original (that published by the 
Conego Francisco Freire de Carvalho, in Lisbon), he 
should in his next dispense with the Portuguese text, and 
from Fonseca’s edition (Paris, 1849) supply, by way of 
appendix, a version of all the stanzas which Camoens 
himself rejected, omitted, or altered, as they were 
originally written by him, and exist in two remarkable 
manuscripts. This would be exceedingly interesting and 
useful ; and for this reproduction Mr. Aubertin’s truthful 
mode of working is excellently well adapted. Perhaps 
another reading aloud of Fanshaw might suggest to Mr. 
Aubertin a lttle more of that dash and freedom in parts 
which, controlled by a judgment sound as his, would be 
never out of place in a poem as full of life and adventure 
as is the great Ulysseid of Portugal. 


Old and New London. Vol. VI. The Southern Suburbs, 
By Edward Walford. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
Taxis concluding volume of Messrs. Cassell’s handsome 
work on the history of London is the most interesting of 
the series, for it deals with the vast district of Southern 
London, a great part of which has not previously found 
an historian, so that both letterpress and illustrations are 
full of freshness. Mr. Walford has gathered together 
much useful information on the various places and in- 
terspersed it with many amusing anecdotes. How ex- 
tensive is the field he has undertaken to cultivate may 
be seen from the table of contents. He starts from 
London Bridge and the once famous “ Bear at the Bridge 
foot,” the first of the noted inns that have long formed 
one of the distinguishing features of the “ Borough,” and 
after lingering for a time among the churches and prisons 
of Southwark, he passes on to Bermondsey, looking in at 
Jamaica House, where Pepys took his wife and her maids 
fora day’s pleasure ; then to Deptford, where Henry VIII. 
first founded the Royal Dockyard, where Drake's ship 
the Golden Hind was visited as a sight until it fell to 
pieces from age, and where Peter of Russia worked asa 
shipwright. From thence he takes his reader to Green- 
wich, with its palace, park, and observatory, back to 
Camberwell, Peckham, and Dulwich, to Streatham, re- 
minding us of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, to Clapham 
(Ingoldsby’s “sanctified ville”), Brixton, St. George's 
Fields (“fields no more”), and Lambeth. Here he starts 
afresh for Vauxhall, loved by Johnson, Battersea the 
retreat of Bolingbroke, and Wandsworth and Putney, the 
home of more celebrities than can be mentioned here. 
Over Putney Bridge we come to Fulham and Hammer- 
smith and end with Chiswick, still one of the least 
changed of the villages around London. The whole 
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volume is full of interesting associations of statesmen, 
authors, artists, and actors, and the chapter containing 
notices of Pope, Hogarth, Ugo Foscolo, and Chiswick 
House, where Fox and Canning both died in the same 
room, brings the volume to an appropriate conclusion. 
Most of these places had once their special customs, their 
well attended fairs, their mineral springs, their manor- 
houses, their windmills and other rural characteristics, 
but all these features are now wiped out and dull uni- 
formity reigns in their stead. In taking a survey of the 
entire work, we find that the plan laid down has been 
carried out successfully, so as to form a satisfactory whole. 
The first two volumes, which were compiled by the late 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, contain an account of the City. 
The last four are by Mr. Walford: vols. iii. and iv. give 
the history of Westminster and the West-end ; vols. v. 
and vi, that of the suburbs. The illustrations, which are 
chiefly taken from Mr. Crace’s splendid collection of 
London views, form a most valuable feature of the book. 
The contrast here, as in most collections, between the 
artistic views of places that have passed away and th 
bald representations of existing buildings, is striking. 
Formerly it seems to have been a custom for artists to 
make drawings of the chief features of London and its 
environs, and these were engraved with care, but none 
such are now seen, and in their place we have photographs 
if Canaletti, Gainsborough, and Paul Sandby could find 
points of view in Old London worthy of their pencil, the 
landscape painters of to-day need not be ashamed to 
follow in their steps. 

It would not be just to omit a word of praise for the 
useful index, which forms a most acceptable key to the 
conteuts of the six volumes. 


The Magazine of American History, with 
Queries. Edited by John Austin Stevens. 
and Chicago, A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Vel received the current number of this excellent 
monthly, which enters its third year of existence. It is 
a magazine of the very highest order, creditable in every 
way to both editor and publishers. In the eighty pages 
which compose the present number we fail to find an 
article that is not only not worthy of preservation, but 
that is not actually a valuable contribution to general 
history as well as to that of the country to which it is 
specially devoted. It shou!d have in this country, as it 
has at home, an extensive circulation among historical 
and political students. 


Notes and 
(New York 


VI Av 


As we are going to press we regret to learn the fatal 
termination of the illness of a valued and kind-hearted 
contributor, E. M. Warp, R.A., whose paintings have 
charmed more than one generation of our countrymen, 
and whose loss will be widely deplored. 


Tue merits of the late Mr. Edward T. Stevens, F.S.A., 
Honorary Curator of the Blackmore Museum at Salis- 
bury, were widely known to antiquaries during his life- 
time. Many of our readers may like to know that the 
Mayor of Salisbury, J. W. Lovibond, Esq., is honourably 
associated, as treasurer, with several of our most dis- 
tinguished archzologists, such as Mr. Franks, Prof. 
Soyd Dawkins, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John Evans, &c., 
on a committee which has been formed to raise some 
funds for the widow of one who, “after devoting much 
of his time and energies to the public good, died a poor 
man,” 


Tue “ Cyprus” is the name of a stand well adapted for 
holding a newspaper or a piece of light music, and, being 
most simply contrived and of but slight dimensions, it 
bids fair to prove very acceptable to readers in general. 
A great want having been so far met, we hope to see 





supplied by the same firm a stand, on the same princi 
with the “Cyprus,” but of a somewhat stronger bui 

that shall be capable of holding an ordinary sized book, 
and not be very easily tilted over. This latter quality 
might possibly be secured by substituting a flat circular 
and somewhat larger base for the present form of a tripod 


Potices to Correspontents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. Wrcnertey (Wellington).—The Town and Country 
Mouse, or, in the original Scottish, The Uplandis Moug 
and the Burges Mous, a poetic fable, was written by 
Robert Henrysoun (d. 1508). The City Mouse and 
Country Mouse was written by Prior and Mon 
(afterwards Earl of Halifax) in 1687. The latter is not 
generally included in an edition of Prior’s poems; doubt 
less it will be found as a separate publication in the 
British Museum, 

Mr. Frank J. Parr (Ledbury) writes :—“ Will some 
of your correspondents communicate direct to me pedi- 
grees of Parr from the following works!—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1829, i. 397; Topographer and Genealogist, 
iii. 352, 597; Berry's Kent Genealogist, 404; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th editions ; Chetham 
Society, Ixxxi. 120; Whitaker’s Richmondshire, ii, 167; 
Nichols’s History of Co. Leicester, iv. 725-725*; Baker's 
Northampton, ii. ‘61; Burke's Patrician, iii. 598; 
Bridges’s Jndex to Printed Pedigrees; The Old Book 
Collector's Miscellany, vol. iii. Living in a small country 
town I have not the opportunity to look over a good 
reference library.” 

J. Taytor (Northampton).—We are much obliged for 
A Calendar of Papers of the Tresham Family, of the 
Reiqns of Elizabeth and James J., 1580-1605. Preserved 
at Rushton Hall, Northants. Many of our readers may 
be glad to know that this pamphlet is published by 
J. RK. Smith, Soho Square. Your paper will appear next 
week, 

{1vus—You have probably slightly misread the coat. 
The nearest we can find is, Sa., a chevron between three 
owls arg. Crest: A cubit-arm erect, vested gu., cuffed 
erm., holding in the hand ppr. a hand-beacon sa., fired 
ppr. Motto as described by you, and all borne by Pres 
cott of Theobalds, Bart., er. 1794. 

J. D.—One is quite sufficient, and certainly more 
convenient to us. 

J. C. (Bolton).—The subject has already been noted in 
our columns. 

M. P.—Many thanks. Next week. 

F. 8. H.—A proof will be sent. 

E. W. (Cannes).—We shall be glad to have the paper 
you propose. 

0. R.—More suited to one of our scientific contem- 
poraries. 

Correctioy.—“ Privileged Flour Mills,” ante, p. 29. 
For “ fruiting ” in title of Act, read grinding. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











